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(p. 124) in the Arabian desert, but later (p. 133) suggesting a location 
near Babylon. 

In general, the work is characterized by the same qualities as the 
author's earlier work on Amos (1893, 2d ed. 1900), and that on Isaiah 
I-XII (1897), and is to be heartily commended to the class of students 
for which it is intended. 

John M. P. Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 



The Field of Ethics. By Professor George Herbert Palmer, 
LL.D., Harvard University. Boston : Houghton, Miiiflin & 
Co., 1901. Pp. 213. Si. 10, net. 

Culture and Restraint. By Hugh Black. Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co., 1901. Pp. 350. 

These two books are valuable contributions to the modern discus- 
sion of ethical problems. They undertake to answer a question which 
in various forms brings perplexity to the student of ethics. On the 
theoretical side the question assumes this form : Is ethics anything more 
than a descriptive science, informing us after investigation what types 
of action men as a matter of fact pronounce moral ? On the practical 
side the question is as follows : Does duty consist in anything more 
than living according to nature in the largest sense ? Professor Palmer 
answers the first question ; Mr. Black deals with the second. The two 
books concur in the conclusion that morality is not something totally 
separated from the natural life. To attempt to assign to ethics a sphere 
of action which it should not share with other sciences and interests is 
impossible. But, on the other hand, to attempt to displace ethics by 
any other sciences is to ignore the primary facts in the moral action. 
Both books are models of clearness and literary skill. Technical lan- 
guage is avoided. They are thus admirably adapted for the layman as 
well as for the specialist. 

Professor Palmer proceeds by successive differentiations to ascertain 
the real field of ethics. As a normative science it is distinguished from 
all descriptive sciences : from physics because it deals with facts of con- 
sciousness ; from philosophy because it deals with the specific aspect of 
consciousness based on volition ; from history because it deals with 
future, undetermined facts instead of with past, determined facts. In 
short, ethics attempts to tell us what ought to be rather than what actu- 
ally is. Law and aesthetics share with ethics this normative function. 
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But law considers the objective acts of a person, prescribing regulations 
for the benefit of society. Law is not primarily concerned with the sub- 
jective development of character ; while this is precisely the concern of 
ethics. .Esthetics, on the other hand, is exclusively subjective in its 
judgments, estimating a person purely in terms of himself. Ethics 
relates the subjective worth of the individual to the objective reality of 
the moral imperative. Esthetics deals with the finite, ethics with the 
infinite. About one-third of the book is devoted to the relation 
between religion and ethics. Both regard man as related to the infinite. 
Religion emphasizes man's littleness, his need of a higher power. 
Morality emphasizes man's freedom, his power to relate himself to the 
infinite reality. Neither can be isolated from the other without disas- 
trous results. The discussion is enlivened by many homely illustra- 
tions, showing that the author is careful to portray the facts of moral 
consciousness rather than to defend a preconceived theory. It is full 
of suggestions for psychologists, preachers, and teachers. 

The section in Professor Palmer's book on the relation between 
aesthetics and ethics suggests the theme of Mr. Black's stimulating dis- 
cussion. Two or three titles of chapters will give a hint of the treat 
in store for the reader : " Zion against Greece : The Problem Stated ; " 
"The^sthetic Ideal— Culture;" "Culture as Religion ;" "The Ascetic 
Ideal — Restraint;" "The Physical Treatment of the Spiritual Life." 
There is always the tendency on the part of the literary and philo- 
sophic leaders of mankind to urge culture as the highest ideal. Cul- 
ture means the development of self by giving a cordial welcome to 
all that is good, true, and beautiful in the world. We are destined to 
live in this world; let us drink deep at the natural joys of life in its 
broadest aspect. Important as culture is, if men are not to be limited 
by commercial, or provincial, or prosaic, or ascetic narrowness, it is 
itself limited by its failure to face the fact of sin in human life. The 
shortcomings of the new gospel proposed by men like Goethe, Walter 
Pater, and J. R. Seeley are admirably set forth in chap. 3. "Any 
form of culture turned into a religion is bound to become an esoteric 
creed, and, since it is an intellectual religion, it must receive the fate 
of all philosophies." Men who invite us to return to Hellenism over- 
look the fact that Greek culture frankly admitted that the majority of 
men could never taste its delights nor feel its inspiration. The history 
of the Greek world in the first four centuries of the Christian era shows 
that mankind as a whole prefers the Christian ideal to the Greek. The 
Christian ideal has often been identified with asceticism, and therefore 
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condemned. The real paganism is not to be found in the rhapsodies 
of a Pater, but in the annals of Tacitus or the satires of Juvenal. 
Asceticism is the practical moral condemnation of this type of world- 
liness. As a protest against the moral inadequacy of naturalism, asceti- 
cism contains eternal truth. "A man must be willing to do without 
happiness, must put duty first at all costs, must sometimes choose self- 
sacrifice so complete that there seems no room for earthly happiness in 
it." All moral character must be rooted in uncompromising obedience 
to the moral imperative, regardless of personal considerations. The 
mistake of asceticism arises when such self-denial is made an end in 
itself. Renunciation of the world as a voluntary expression of mora 
earnestness contains real spiritual dynamic. Renunciation of the world 
as a moral end imposed by external authority means the elimination of 
all spiritual spontaneity. Thus extremes meet. Asceticism, which 
began in a revolt from the selfish exclusiveness of culture, ends in a 
new type of selfish exclusiveness. 

The Christian ideal includes all which was true in both Zion and 
Greece. Both culture and self-denial are means to the higher end of 
service. Christ teaches us first to renounce the world in order to find 
God. When God is found, the world is rediscovered as the providen- 
tial means of attaining loving communion with God and with men. 

Both of these books emphasize the aspect of ethics which Christian 

teachers should always keep in the foreground. No such thing as 

morality could exist if men did not possess the spiritual capacity to 

recognize the moral imperative and to yield obedience to it. In their 

zeal for philosophical theories of ethics or for the formulation of codes 

of social ethics, men sometimes forget that the primary conditions of 

morality are conscience and voluntary obedience to its imperative. 

The Christian teacher makes a woeful failure if he does not attempt to 

develop these psychological presuppositions of all ethical science. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 
The University of Chicago. 



